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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMANS  REPORT 


May,  1995  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  July,  1,  1995,  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2463  Robert  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  109  Church  Road,  Norristown,  PA  19403 

(Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia) 

2464  George  S.  Cuhaj,  700  E.  State  St,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001 

$ $ $ $ $ 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

Marvin  L,  Fraley 

JF85.MevJ:1994:NM 
MEVTUS,  JOHAN 

Special  catalogus  van  de  Neder lands e munten  van  1795  tot  heden. 
(This  25th  anniversary  issue  has  been  expanded  to  include  coinage  of 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  East  Indies,  Surinam,  Curacao, 
Netherlands  Antilles,  Aruba,  and  the  Batavian  Republic  1795-1805.) 
Pub.  1994,  183pp,  illus. 

Krause  Publications 


PA70.RulR:  1994:UST 
RULAU,  RUSSELL 

Standard  catalog  of  United  States  tokens,  1700-1900. 

This  includes  early  American,  hard  times,  U.S.  merchant  patriotic 
Civil  War,  Civil  War  store  cards,  U.S.  trade  tokens,  and  tokens  of  the 
Gay  nineties. 

Pub.  1994,  824pp,  illus. 

NI  Purchase 


CC87.BruC:1994:CWC 

BRUCE,  COLIN  R.  II,  Editor 

Collecting  world  coins.  A century  of  monetary  issues.  (1894-1994). 
Krause  Publications 
Pub.  1994,  694pp,  illus. 
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(Librarian’s  comments:  I have  long  lamented  the  demise  of  Richard  S. 

Yeoman’s  A Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins  that  saw  periodic  publication 
from  the  late  1950’s  through  the  early  1980’s.  For  those  of  you  not  familiar 
with  the  old  "brown  books",  they  listed  coins  by  type,  gave  prices  for  common 
dates,  the  pictures  were  generally  excellent,  and  the  books  were  light  weight 
and  easy  to  carry.  They  launched  a lot  of  young  people  into  the  collecting 
field  - myself  included.  I think  Colin  Bruce  has  come  up  with  an  acceptable 
substitution  by  breaking  the  heavy  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  down 
into  something  a budding  collector  can  carry,  and  in  a time  frame  that  he  or 
she  would  probably  start  collecting  in.  The  price  is  reasonable.  Why  not  give 
one  to  your  public  library?  Who  knows,  the  next  reader  might  end  up  a 
member  of  NT.) 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Marvin  Fraley  for  his  gifts 
of  other  numismatic  material  to  the  Library  collection. 

HI.  We  are  look  for  copies  of  the  former  Organization  of  International  Numismatists’ 
(OIN)  magazine  JOIN.  If  anyone  has  a set,  or  part  of  one,  and  would  like  to  dispose 
of  them,  would  they  please  forward  them  to  the  Book  Librarian.  We  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  we  do  not  have  a single  copy  on  file  at  either  library. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

* * * * * * * * * ** * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


We  made  an  appeal  for  help  with  articles  and  fillers  in  the  February  issue  and  would 
like  to  thank  all  those  who  responded.  The  response  was  not  overwhelming  but  we 
are  in  much  better  shape  that  we  were  early  this  year.  Those  of  you  who  have  not 
responded  are  urged  to  still  consider  a contribution  as  we  are  in  need  of  much  more 
material  to  be  used  in  later  issues  this  year. 

One  idea  that  has  been  put  forth  is  to  ask  every  member  to  consider  writing  a short 
note  about  their  favorite  coin.  Everyone  has  a favorite  piece  in  their  collection  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  about  how  and  when  they  obtained  the  piece  and  why 
it  is  their  favorite  coin.  If  enough  response  is  received  from  this  suggestion,  we  could 
make  it  a monthly  item,  featuring  one  member’s  favorite  coin  each  month. 

Again,  thanks  to  all  those  who  responded  to  our  plea  in  the  February  issue,  and  to 
those  we  have  not  heard  from,  we  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley,  Editor 
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NUMISMATIC  GLIMPSES  FROM  TIBETAN  BORDER  LANDS 


The  historical  currencies  in  South  Gansu 

Karl  Gabrisch,  Mannheim,  Germany  and  Amogh  R.  Shaky  a,  Kathmandu,  Nepal 

In  1724  the  A-mdo  (Qinghai)  territory  was  separated  from  Tibet.  Three  years  later 
a new  boundary  was  drawn  up  between  Sichuan  and  Tibet.  The  new  boundary 
followed  the  Ning-hing-shan  mountain  range  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Chin- 
sha  River  (the  headwaters  of  the  Yangtze)  from  those  of  the  Lan-ts’ang  River 
(Mekong).  The  territory  eastward  of  the  Ning-hing-shan  mountain  range  was  annexed 
to  China  proper,  whereas  the  territory  westward  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Lhasa 
government.  Thus  the  territory  of  Tibet,  hardly  changed  for  many  centuries,  suffered 
a drastic  reduction  in  area.  The  original  politico-geographical  territory  of  Tibet  had 
been  reduced  almost  by  half.  From  then  on  Tibet  was  given  the  Chinese  names  of 
either  Wei  Tsang  or  Hsi  Tsang.1 

In  North-East  Tibet,  on  the  periphery  of  the  Qinghai  Highlands,  may  be  found  seven 
counties  inhabited  by  Tibetans  since  times  immemorial.  The  counties,  Xia-He,  Lu- 
Qui,  Ma-Qui,  Zhou-Qui,  Zhuo-Ni,  Ling-Tan  and  Die-Bu,  as  of  September  25,  1953, 
formed  a new  autonomous,  administrative  district  of  South  Gansu  with  a physical 
surface  of  44,000  square  km.  As  of  1982,  the  population  of  515,453  included 
230,506  (44.72%)  Tibetans,  the  remainder  comprising  Han  (Chinese)  and  Hui 
(Moslems).  The  territory  gradually  rises  from  East  to  West.  Three  regions  may  be 
distinguished:  (A)  grasslands,  (B)  woodlands,  and  (C)  hillsides,  with  corresponding 
economic  development,  beef-cattle,  wood  products  manufacturing,  and  agriculture.2 

(A)  The  grasslands,  about  55%  of  the  total  autonomous  district  of  South  Gansu,  were 
home  for  the  Qiang  People,  whose  beef  and  cattle  industry  was  rumored  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  In  times  going  back  to  the  Warring  States  (from  475  BC  to  221  BC) 
the  Qiang  People  exported  horses  to  China.  The  so  called  tea-horse  fairs  date  back 
to  the  reigns  of  the  Song  dynasty  (AD  920-1280)  and  steadily  grew  in  popularity  and 
significance  during  the  Ming  and  Qing  dynasty  periods.  In  the  Ming  period  (AD 
1368-1644),  the  Tao-Thou  county  (today,  Ling-Tan  county)  became  a concentration 
point  for  horse  trading.  The  region  was  obliged  to  provide  the  imperial  government 
with  3500  horses  suitable  for  their  cavalry.  In  the  Qing  period  (1644-1911)  two 
counties  in  this  region  became  known  for  their  influential  commercial  centres.  The 
county  of  Lang-Tan  was  frequented  for  its  markets  of  horses,  cattle,  hinny,  cotton 
cloth,  and  articles  needed  for  daily  living.  The  monastery  Labrang  (Chinese:  La-Pu- 
Len)  situated  in  Xia-He  county,  concentrated  predominantly  on  cattle  trading. 
According  to  a 1934  statistic  the  Labrang  monastery  listed  among  its  possessions 
some  5700  peasant  dwellings  with  a total  of  35,700  horses,  113,750  cattle,  1,170,000 


1 Kolmas,  J.:  Tibet  and  Imperial  China.  Canberra  1967. 

2 

Kang  Liusuo:  "A  outline  of  the  circulation  of  currencies  in  modem  times  in  the  Tibetan  area 
south  of  Gansu.  (Gan-Nan-Zang-Qui-Jing-Dai-Huo-Bi-Liu-Tong-Gai-Su).”  China  Numismatics  1 
(1990):  3742. 
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sheep  and  2,100  donkeys.  A 1941  statistic  reported  that  the  Labrang  monastery 
controlled  92%  of  the  total  commerce  of  South-Gansu.3 

(B)  The  woodlands  comprised  18  great  wooded  areas.  Some  wooded  areas  were  up 
to  30  or  35  km  long  and  spread  in  individual  valleys,  occasionally  up  to  75  km 
alongside  the  Da-Xia-He  river.  Unfortunately,  with  the  demise  of  the  Qing  dynasty, 
many  wooded  areas  fell  victim  to  clear-cutting  practices. 

(C)  The  land  mass  dedicated  to  agriculture  probably  did  not  exceed  2%  of  the  total 
Tibetan  district  of  South-Gansu.  Food  stuffs  production  provided  supplies  for  up  to 
6 months  of  the  year.  The  shortfall  was  made  up  by  two  counties  which  routinely 
produced  food  surpluses.4 

Trading  companies 

The  Xi-Dao-Tang  trading  organisation  was  the  most  influential  among  all.  Actually, 
this  was  an  islamic  sect  with  a membership  of  30,000.  Founded  in  1902  by  Ma  Qixi 
in  county  Ling-Tan,  this  sect  exercised  widespread  influence  including  Qinghai, 
Mongolia  and  Ningxia.  Upon  becoming  a member  of  the  sect,  each  individual  had 
to  transfer  his  title  to  all  possessions  to  the  islamic  community.  Members  performed 
assigned  duties  under  the  supervision  of  the  sect’s  founder.  The  sphere  of  business 
operations  included  outposts  and  representatives  and  spread  to  Beijing,  Tientsin, 
Sinkiang,  Tibet  and  Sichuan. 

In  addition  there  were  many  (in  1929  over  1,000)  individual  trading  posts  and 
business  organisations  with  a cumulative  investment  capital  of  800  - 900  thousand 
Yuan  (Silver  Dollar).5 

On  the  Tibetan  side,  as  time  went  by,  the  monastery  Labrang  became  an  important 
economic  centre  of  the  region.  Around  the  time  of  the  Chinese  emperor  Kang-Xi 
(1662-1723)  and  specifically  from  the  time  of  Qian  Long  (1736-1796),  who  bestowed 
upon  Jiu-mei-ang-wu,  the  Abbott  "Jia-Mu-Yang  II"  of  the  monastery,  the  title  "Ban- 
Zi-Da-E-Er-De-Ni,  Ro-Men-Han,  Tulku"  (Venerable  Lord  for  the  Dharma  protection), 
the  area  around  the  monastery  rose  in  importance  to  a third-position  and  most 
influential  centre  in  the  Tibetan  Buddhism  (following  the  monasteries  Drepung  in 
Lhasa  and  Tashilumpo  in  Shigatse).  The  money  reserves  in  circulation  were 
estimated  around  2 million  Yuan.  The  monastery  conducted  the  commercial 


3 ibid. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid. 
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operations  through  middle-men  rather  than  through  direct  transactions.6 

In  1918  a war  broke  out  between  the  monastery  and  the  warlord  Ma-Ling.  Some 
2300  soldiers  died  when  storming  the  monastery.  The  monastery  suffered  some  losses 
as  well.  About  37  temples  and  foyers  were  burned  to  the  ground.  However  the 
monastery  was  to  blame  and  had  to  pay  one  million  liang  silver  in  reparations  to 
warlord,  Ma-Ling.  In  1924  new  fighting  broke  out.  Once  more  the  monastery  lost 
and  this  time  had  to  pay  40,000  liang  silver. 

However,  in  1927  the  Labrang  trading  centre  managed  to  establish  the  long  desired 
own  administrative  council  whose  duty  it  was  to  oversee  the  monastery’s  numerous 
business  undertakings.7 

The  enormous  wealth  of  the  monastery  may  be  gleaned  from  the  splendour 
surrounding  the  travel  to  Lhasa  of  the  abbot,  Ya- Mu- Yang  Y.  The  official  goal  of 
the  abbots  pilgrimage  was  to  study  Buddhist  scriptures.  His  pilgrimage  however 
provided  an  opportunity  to  spread  influence  by  means  of  donations  and  charities 
distributed  along  the  way  to  Lhasa.  These  charities  included:  10  liang  (ounces)  of 
Gold,  19,400  liang  silver,  3556  Silver  Dollars,  and  295,522  srang  (equal  42,217  Silver 
Dollars)  in  Tibetan  sorts. 

The  Labrang  monastery  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  possessions.  For  the 
festivals  held  regularly  on  the  15th  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  year  the 
monastery  contributed  some  300,000  Silver  Dollars.8 

Currencies  in  use  before  1953. 

Overall,  the  monetary  situation  comprised  four  groupings  of  currencies:  official, 
regional,  Tibetan,  and  foreign  monetary  pieces. 

1.  The  official  currencies. 

They  were  minted  in  silver,  silver  and  gold  bars,  and  copper.  Specifically,  the 
following  coins  were  in  circulation: 

A/  Silver  dollars  minted  by  the  Qing  dynasty,  the  Guang-Xu-Yuan-Bao,  and 
the  Qing-Ying-Bi,  as  well  as  silver  dollars  issued  by  the  republic  of  China,  the 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  ar.d  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  dollars. 


6 References  to  monasteries  engaged  in  trade  are  numerous  in  the  Tibetan  literature.  Monastic 
trading  institutions  had  agents  and  stewards  in  all  Tibetan  border  towns,  and  relied  on  the  "free" 
transport  services  (ula)  forced  on  populations  living  near  the  through-going  trade  routes,  cf. 
Kawaguchi,  E.:  Three  years  in  Tibet.  Madras,  1909.  Reprint  1979:  458.  cf.  Hanbury-Tracy,  J.:  Black 
river  of  Tibet.  London  1938:  228-229.  cf.  Filchner,  W.:  Kum-bum  Dschamba  Ling.  Das  Kloster  der 
hundertausend  Bilder  Maitreyas.  Leipzig  1933:  218. 

7 

It  was  one  that  deteriorated  into  dens  of  exploitation  for  local  villagers  and  visiting  pilgrims. 

8 Kang  Liusuo,  op.  cit. 
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B / Copper  dollars  of  the  Qing  dynasty  (Guang-Xu-Yuan-Bao;  Qing-Tong-Bi); 
copper  dollars  of  the  republic,  commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  republic, 
Fa-Bi.9 

During  the  Qing  dynasty  period,  until  1911,  only  silver  ingots  were  accepted 
whereas  copper  coins  were  used  as  small  change.  The  relationship  of  silver 
to  copper  was  subject  to  fluctuations.  The  following  examples  may  illustrate 
the  situation: 

One  silver  dollar  represented  the  value  of  four  strings  of  copper  cash 
of  95-100  coins.10 

One  silver  dollar  equalled  80  to  90  copper  dollars,  sporadically  reduced 
to  50  copper  dollars. 

One  silver  dollar  was  valued  at  25  bigger  copper  dollars. 

One  silver  dollar  exchanged  for  c.  48  Yuan  Fa-bi. 

2.  Regional  currencies. 

Coins  primarily  issued  by  the  Sichuan  mint  are  regarded  as  regional 
currencies.  These  included  the  Silver  Dollar  and  the  Sichuan  rupee,  also 


9 Zhong  Guo  Li  Dai  Huo  Bi  (A  history  of  Chinese  Currency).  Bejing  1983.  In  the  glossary  there 
are  offered  the  following  explanations  for  the  Chinese  terms  of  the  mentioned  coins:  Guang  Xu  Yuan 
Bao.  It  is  the  so-called  dragon-dollar  (long  yang),  minted  in  the  various  provinces  in  the  late  Qing 
Dynasty.  In  1888/89,  the  mint  of  Guangdong  Province  started  to  produce  silver  dollars  by  machines, 
following  the  size  and  weight  of  the  Eagle  dollar.  The  obverse  was  marked  with  the  inscription  Guang 
Xu  Yuan  Bao  (meaning  silver  ingot  issued  during  the  Guang  Xu  reign,  weighing  7 qian  and  2 fen  [i.e. 
0.72  tael  on  the  Treasury  Scale].)  (p.  210).  Da  Qing  Yin  Bi  (meaning  silver  coin  of  the  Great  Qing 
Dynasty)  (p.  210).  Fa-Bi.  (legal  tender).  In  1935,  the  Kuomintang  government  carried  out  "Fa-Bi" 
(legal  tender)  reform,  declaring  banknotes  of  few  banks  as  "Fa  Bi"  and  banned  the  circulation  of  silver 
dollars. 

For  copper  coins:  Guang  Xu  Yuan  Bao.  This  coin  was  Fust  minted  in  Guangdong  in  guanxu  26 
(1900).  The  obverse  bore  the  four  characters  "Guang  Xu  Yuan  Bao"  while  the  reverse  had  the  design 
of  dragon.  Each  piece  weighs  0.2  tael  on  the  Treasury  Scale  and  it  was  worth  10  cash.  Every  100 
pieces  could  be  changed  into  a silver  dollar.  Besides  the  ten-cash-coin,  there  were  also  denominations 
of  1,  2,  5 and  20  cash,  (p.213). 

Da  Qing  Tong  Bi  (meaning  copper  coin  of  the  Great  Qing  Dynasty). 

10  Feng  Mingxing:  "The  history  of  currencies  in  Xikang  and  Tibet  (Kang-Zhang-Huo-Bi-Liu- 
Tong-Si)."  Economy  in  Xikang  (Quarterly  Journal),  no.  9 (probably  before  1945).  Zhao  Erfeng  started 
the  minting  of  the  copper  dollar  (Dang-Si-Tong-Yuan)  in  xuantong  2.  Intended  as  small  change  the 
copper  dollar  was  valued  as  "10".  Together  10,000,000  coins  were  minted.  Each  1 Yuan  Dollar  was 
changed  for  44  copper  dollars.  The  copper  dollars  differed  from  the  copper  dollars  in  circulation  in 
other  parts  of  China.  It  had  the  same  quality,  diameter  and  weight  and  the  same  obverse  and  reverse 
except  for  an  inscription  on  the  obverse  in  Chinese  characters  "Chuan-Dian"  (Chuan  = Sichuan;  Dian 
= Yunnan). 
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known  as  the  Tibet  Dollar.  The  Sichuan  rupees  became  the  preferred  coins 
of  South  Gansu  and  the  frontier  between  Tibet  and  China  and  gradually 
replaced  the  Indian  mpee  in  the  whole  area." 

The  Sichuan  mpee  remained  in  circulation  until  modem  times.12 

Depending  on  the  coin’s  content  of  precious  metals,  the  Sichuan  mpee  was 
classified  in  four  classes:  1.  silver  content  exceeding  90  percent;  2.  silver 
content  about  70  percent;  3.  silver  content  from  50  to  60  percent;  4.  silver 
content  below  50  percent.13 

The  value  of  the  Silver  Rupee  varied  accordingly.  The  need  for  small  change 
contributed  to  the  practice  of  cutting  up  the  Sichuan  Rupee  in  two  if  not  four 
parts.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  Sichuan  Rupee  found  its  way  to  the  markets  of 
South  Gansu,  and  specifically  to  the  Xia-He  county.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Sichuan  Rupee  followed  two  established  trade  routes  leading  to  South  Gansu: 
either  originating  with  the  Firm  Xi-Dao  Tang  in  the  Ling-Tan  county,  or 
originating  with  the  Labrang  monastery. 

The  warlord  Ma-Ling  took  advantage  of  the  enormous  popularity  of  the 
Sichuan  Rupee  in  South  Gansu  and  in  1931  issued  an  imitation.  This 
imitation  coin  of  the  Sichuan  Rupee  was  probably  limited  to  the  Yu-Shu  area 
of  the  Qinghai  province  and  the  Tibetan  area  of  South  Gansu.  The  imitation 
coin,  known  as  the  "Xining  Zangyang"  or  "Xining  Zangyuan",  was  minted  in 
Lanzhou,  the  capital  of  the  region.  The  imprinted  name  can  be  translated  to 
mean  "Sichuan  Rupee  coming  from  Xining".  Nevertheless,  there  was  also  the 
"Si-Chuan-Shen-Zhao"  imprint  which  obviously  suggests  "made  in  (province) 
Sichuan". 


11  Gabrisch,  K.:  "The  Szechuan  Rupee  and  its  Variants",  NI  Bulletin,  Vol.  17,  No.  4 (1983):  103- 
112.  cf.  Gabrisch,  K.  & Bertsch,  W.:  "Chopmarks  on  Sichuan  Rupees  and  Coins  from  Tibet",  NI 
Bulletin,  Vol.  26,  No.  3 (1991):  57-65. 

12  The  minting  period  1901-1947,  legal  tender  1902-1957. 

The  Sichuan  rupee  "sensu  stricto"  has  not  been  Tibetan  currency  because  its  unit  was  the  "yuan".  The 
unit  of  Tibetan  money  was  the  "srang".  Originally  the  Sichuan  rupee  was  intended  to  circulate  in  the 
Gansu  district  of  the  Sichuan  province  (former  Xikang  province)  and  in  the  border  districts  between 
Tibet  and  China.  It  originated  in  the  "currency  war"  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  In  guangxu 
20  (1894)  the  Sichuan  rupee  circulated  in  Tibet,  Qinghai  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Xikang  till 
Kangding.  The  weight  was  3 Qian  + 2 Fen,  but  in  Tibet  it  was  valued  as  4 Qian. 

13  Wang,  Chengzi:  "The  Tibetan  silver  coins  of  the  Sichuan  province.  (Si-Chuan-Zhang-Yang)." 
China  Numismatics  3 (1988):  12-18,  54. 
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Differences  between  the  real  and  bogus  Sichuan  Rupees: 


Original  Rupee 


Bogus  Rupee 


Silver  content 
Weight 


90%  (<  1911) 


10.5  g 
2.9  cm 


50% 
11  g 


Diameter 


3 cm 


The  Sichuan  Rupee  with  up  to  50  percent  of  silver  content  could  not  be 
washed  as  the  color  of  copper  tended  to  show.  The  quality  of  the  South 
Gansu  edition  approximated  the  quality  of  the  Sichuan  edition  of  the  fourth 
class.  Some  100,000  coins  were  minted.  The  coins  remained  very  unpopular 
and  their  minting  was  suspended.14 

Another  copper  coin  was  forged,  with  a diameter  of  42  mm,  thickness  of  1.7 
mm  and  a weight  of  21  g.  This  bogus  copper-coin  was  minted  in  the  second 
year  (1913)  of  the  Republic  in  the  Sichuan  province.  The  coin  became 
distinguishable  for  the  additional  imprint  of  the  letters  "TS".  The  meaning  of 
this  insert  remains  unknown.15 

Back  in  1931,  on  order  of  the  warlord,  Ma-Ling,  the  Gansu  mint  issued  further 
editions  of  both  silver  dollars,  the  Yuan  Shi-kai  and  the  Sun  Yat-sen.  The 
new  editions  further  strengthened  the  circulation  of  both  silver  dollars  in  the 
provinces  Gansu,  Shaanxi  and  Qinghai.16 

The  Yuan  Shi-kai  silver  coin  of  1 Yuan  (dollar)  is  the  re-issue  of  the  well 
known  edition  of  the  third  year  (1914)  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  obverse 
bears  the  side  view  head  portrait  of  Yuan  Shikai,  above  which  there  is  the 
year  of  issue,  flanked  by  the  name  of  province  Gansu.  Bearing  the  name  of 
the  province,  the  coin  obviously  was  designed  to  be  locally  circulated. 
Somewhat  later  the  name  of  the  province  was  removed  in  an  effort  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  coin  elsewhere.  However,  the  mould  was  of  poor  quality 
and  the  silver  content  did  not  exceed  70  percent  (weight  = 26.59  g,  diameter 
38  mm).  The  coin  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  merchants,  and  consequently 
was  refused  in  many  a place.  Today,  the  coin  is  quite  rare.17 


14  Liu  Dayou:  "Forgery  of  the  ‘Sichuan-Rupie’  in  the  province  Gansu."  Qinghai  Wenshi  Zi-liao 
Xuanquan  Nr.  17.  Xining  (Qinghai)  (1988):  112-114. 

15  ibid.  Unfortunately  no  further  details  are  given  by  the  author  so  this  issue  could  not  be  located 
in  any  catalogue  attainable  to  us. 

16  Kang  Liusuo,  op.  cit. 

1 ’ Dong,  Wenchao:  An  Overview  of  China’s  gold  & silver  coins  of  past  ages  - the  gold  and  silver 
coins  and  medals  of  modern  China.  Bejing  1992,  p.  640. 
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On  some  late  auctions  high  prices  were  paid  for  this  coin.18 

The  second  coin  is  a re-issue  of  the  Sun  Yat-sen  silver  coin  of  1 yuan  of  the 
17th  year  of  the  Republic  of  China  (1928).  The  obverse  bears  the  front-view 
head  portrait  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  above  which  there  is  the  year  of  issue.  The 
reverse  bears  the  emblem  of  Kuomintang,  circumscribed  with  the  characters 
"Gan  Su  Sheng  Zhao"  (minted  in  the  Gansu-province)  flanked  by  words 
denoting  the  denomination  "one  yuan".  At  the  bottom  are  two  Mongolian 
characters.19 

This  coin  is  nowadays  rare  and  in  high  demand  by  numismatic  collectors.20 

The  minting  did  not  exceed  some  ten  thousand  pieces.  The  bulk  of  this  coin 
was  brought  to  central  China  by  returning  Kuomingtan-troops.  They  carried 
home  their  saved  wages.  Only  a negligible  portion  of  this  coin  remained  in 
Gansu. 

3.  Tibetan  currencies. 

The  provinces,  Sichuan,  Gansu,  Qinghai  and  Yunnan,  had  their  own  currencies 
in  circulation.  However,  their  strong  trade  connections  to  Tibet  resulted  in  an 
infiltration  of  Tibetan  coins  upon  their  market.  The  Tibetan  coins  were  carried 
by  trade  caravans  coming  from  the  Labrang  monastery  and  trade  centre.  The 
trade-caravans  of  the  Labrang-temple  carried  among  their  goods  such  items 
like  watches,  jewels,  beads  as  well  as  aroma-substances  and  cigarettes  from 
Tibet  and  India  into  the  area  of  South  Gansu.  Big  transactions  required 
payments  with  silver  bars.  Small  transactions  inside  the  boundaries  of  Tibet 
were  paid  in  local  currencies.  However  in  South  Gansu  silver  dollars  were 
required. 

A second  route  constituted  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Lhasa  undertaken  by 
Tibetans  from  South  Gansu.  For  most  Tibetans  a pilgrimage  to  Lhasa  was 
associated  with  trading.  Tibetans  loved  to  make  the  trip  in  the  company  of 
regular  merchants.  Many  pilgrims  transported  their  own  merchandise  to 
Lhasa.  Returning  pilgrims  carried  new  merchandise  back  to  South  Gansu. 
This  may  have  been  the  way  currencies  issued  for  Tibet  by  Nepali  mints 
found  their  way  to  South  Gansu.  These  travels  associated  with  trade,  carried 
well  into  the  40’ s,  included  some  silver  and  copper  coinage  minted  for  Tibet. 
However,  the  share  of  the  Tibetan  money  was  not  very  high. 


18  Taisei  Auction  17  (11  June  1994),  lot  279,  pictured  (US  $1900). 

Taisei-Baldwin  Auction  18  (8  September  1994),  lot  418,  pictured  (US  $500),  lot  419,  pictured  (US 
$440). 

19  Dong,  Wenchao,  op.  cit,  p.  641. 

20  Taisei  Auction  17  (11  June  1994),  lot  280,  picture  (US  $900). 


Ill 


4.  Foreign  currencies. 


Foremost  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  Mexican  Silver  Dollar  and  the 
British  Trade  Dollar.  The  Indian  rupees  were  less  frequently  found  in 
circulation  and  in  rather  small  denominations. 

******************************************************************** 


UNLUCKY  CROWNS 

A friend  of  mine  tells  me  of  a curious  superstition,  which  may  be  new  to  my  readers 
as  it  is  to  me.  He  tendered  a five-shilling  piece  to  a waiter,  who  eyed  it  doubtfully. 

"I’d  rather  not  take  that,  sir,"  he  said.  "Couldn’t  you  give  me  something  else?" 

"What  is  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  my  friend. 

"Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "to  take  one  of  those  means  getting  the  sack.  I know  two 
men  who  have  taken  them  and  each  of  them  got  the  sack  the  next  day." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  dread  of  these  now  rare  coins  is  general 
among  waiters,  or  is  confined  to  one  particular  house  where  their  baleful  influence  has 
been  "proved."  Perhaps  if  the  coin  were  tendered  as  a tip  its  power  for  evil  would 
be  held  to  have  been  negatived. 


* 

* * 

The  superstition  concerning  the  taking  of  five-shilling  pieces  in  payment  is  more 
wide-spread  than  I had  imagined.  A correspondent  living  in  West  Hampstead  writes 
to  me: 


"I  had  a 5s.  piece  in  a bag  of  silver  from  the  Bank,  and  last  Friday  I 
gave  it,  with  other  cash,  to  my  daughter  to  meet  the  household  bills. 

"Later  she  asked  me  to  give  her  no  more  such  coins,  as  she  had  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  getting  rid  of  this  one.  The  baker’s  man  and  the  milkman 
refused  to  take  it  in  payment  of  their  books,  and  in  both  cases  pleaded  that  to 
take  such  coins  back  meant  getting  them  the  sack.  The  butcher’s  boy  took  it 
as  part  payment,  insisting  that  my  daughter  should  ’phone  to  shop  and  explain 
she  had  made  him  take  it. 

"Everyone  dislikes  those  coins,  but  surely  not  enough  to  live  in  terror  of 
them."  Morning  Post,  3 and  5 June. 


From  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular , 
August  1926,  p.445. 
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DENIZENS  IV:  THE  FINAL  FRONTIER 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Every  time  I delve  into  a dealer’s  rummage  tray  I automatically  buy  anything  I can’t 
identify.  The  way  I see  it,  every  coin  or  coin-like  object  has  a story  to  tell  and  it 
fascinates  me  to  try  and  "decode"  it.  Sometimes  it  takes  a couple  of  years  before  the 
penny  drops;  sometimes  I bale  out  and  enlist  the  help  of  the  big  museums  or 
knowledgeable  collector/dealer  friends;  sometimes,  though,  even  they  are  all  non- 
plussed, the  result  of  which  is  that  I have  a growing  number  of  unsolved  mysteries 
on  my  hands.  I don’t  mind  that  too  much  as,  paradoxically,  I also  belong  to  the 
school  of  thought  that  believes  that  the  day  we  find  out  what  really  lurks  in  Loch 
Ness,  or  learn  the  true  identity  of  Jack  the  Ripper,  is  also  the  day  that  the  world  loses 
yet  more  of  its  already  dwindling  supply  of  fascinating  intrigue.  The  following  are 
some  of  these  mystery  pieces,  selected  to  illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  pieces  that  can 
turn  up  in  junk  boxes,  old  biscuit  tins  and  "lucky  bags".  Some  are  totally  baffling, 
others  puzzling  in  only  minor  details,  but  interesting  nevertheless.  Readers  of  NI 
BULLETIN  are  cordially  invited  to  send  in  any  suggestions  regarding  identification 
or  interpretation.  Any  such  - even  if  only  "hunches"  or  wild  guesses  "not-for- 
publication"  - will  be  most  gratefully  received. 


Fig.  1 


Let  us  begin  with  a few  coins.  Fig.  1 is  an  Indian  copper  coin  weighing  in  at  3.14 
grams  and  on  a rather  dumpy  flan.  I once  showed  it  to  a fellow  member  of  the 
Oriental  Numismatic  Society,  and  he  thought  it  was  a coin  of  Tipu  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
probably  struck  during  his  campaigns  in  the  Carnatic.  "I  think  the  obverse  mentions 
Shah  ’Alam,"  he  said,  "and  the  reverse  the  mint."  But  he  couldn’t  be  sure  and  he 
couldn’t  recall  any  references.  Perhaps  someone  reading  this  can  plug  the  gap? 


Fig.  2 is  a copper  coin  on  a thin  flan,  weighing  only  1.12  grams.  The  obverse  carries 
a six-petalled  flower,  and  the  reverse,  it  seems,  the  name  Mahmud.  My  first  guess 
was  that  it  hailed  from  Afghanistan,  or  was  perhaps  Ottoman,  but  I couldn’t  pin  it 
down.  Nor  could  the  British  Museum  enlighten  me.  Despite  checking  the  various 
Mahmuds,  both  Ottoman  and  Durrani,  even  they  "drew  a blank".  Perhaps  some 
specialist  collector  reading  this  will  recognise  it. 
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Fig.  3 


Fig.  3 is  a small  copper  coin  on  a thin  flan  (weight  1.16  grams).  The  lips  at  the 
edges  suggest  that  it  was  cast  on  a "tree".  It  came  in  a mixed  bag  of  "problem  cases" 
that  I bought,  very  cheaply,  off  a local  dealer,  and  I soon  found  out  why  it  was  a 
problem  case,  as  I couldn’t  find  its  like  in  any  reference  book  anywhere.  I asked  my 
dealer-friend  where  he  had  got  it  from  and  he  said  that  it  had  arrived  in  a mixed  bag 
of  Armenian  coins.  Eventually  I sent  it  to  the  British  Museum,  but  even  they 
couldn’t  be  sure.  On  the  basis  of  the  lion  and  the  fabric  they  said  "possibly 
Mamluke",  but  that  is  as  far,  to  date,  as  anyone  has  got  with  it 


Moving  westward.  Fig.  4 came  in  a mixed  bag  of  Eastern  European  coins,  dubbed 
"Balkans  in  the  broadest  sense."  Somewhat  worn,  it  is  copper  and  weighs  1.56  grams. 
The  obverse  bears  a crude  bust  wearing  a head-band  of  some  sort,  the  reverse  an  eight 
petalled  flower  (?).  Its  legends  appear  to  be  sequences  of  I’s  and  O’s  - that  is,  they 
are  pseudo-legends  and  not  proper  legends  at  all.  (The  wendenpfennige  of  Poland  and 
the  Slav  lands  have  similar  I and  O legends,  I believe,  but  I am  told  that  this  piece 
has  absolutely  nothing  else  in  common  with  those  coins.)  I quizzed  the  dealer  I 
bought  it  from,  who  is  very  knowledgeable  about  medieval  European  coins,  but  he 
gave  me  a frank  "don’t  know"  in  respect  of  this  one.  I then  sent  it  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  they  could  tell  me  nothing  either.  They  thought  that  perhaps  it  wasn’t 
a coin  at  all,  adding  that  it  seemed  unlikely  to  be  of  Eastern  European  origin  - the 
Mediterranean  lands  seeming  more  probable.  Is  it  some  sort  of  amulet,  then,  or  at 
least  a pendant?  It  is  certainly  holed  at  the  top  for  suspension,  though  of  course  many 
coins  are  also  found  holed  in  this  way.  One  final  thought,  for  what  it  is  worth.  The 
degree  of  wear  on  the  piece  does  seem  more  consistent  with  the  repeated  handling  of 
a coin  than  with  the  repeating  rubbing  of  a pendant  worn  around  the  neck.  But  coin 
or  pendant,  this  piece  intrigues  me  more  than  most  by  its  very  crudity,  and  I will  be 
very  interested  to  see  if  any  reader  recognises  it. 


Fig.  5 


Moving  westward  again,  we  come  to  Germany.  Well,  I think  we  do.  The  piece  in 
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Fig.  5 came  in  a mixed  bag  of  unattributed  European  coins,  mostly  Central  European. 
It  is  silver,  weighs  only  0.60  grams,  and  appears  to  be  uniface,  bearing  the  legend 
SOLI  DEO  GLORIA  (to  God  alone  be  the  glory).  It  is  dated  1638.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  I haven’t  been  able  to  pin  it  down  to  any  particular  city  or  region  of 
Germany,  which  is  irritating,  to  say  the  least,  for  such  a well  preserved,  distinctive 
and  clearly  dated  piece! 

A A 

* * 


t 


Fig.  6 

I have  absolutely  no  idea  where  the  piece  in  Fig.  6 comes  from  let  alone  what  it  is. 
It  appears  to  be  bronze/copper,  weighs  1.14  grams,  and  is  cast  - lips  at  A and  B 
suggest  that  it  was  cast  on  a "tree"  of  similar  pieces.  When  I first  bought  it  I thought 
that  it  might  be  Indian  - I don’t  know  why  - but  folk  far  more  knowledgeable  than 
I about  Indian  numismatics  have  said  that  they  have  never  seen  the  like  before,  at 
least  not  in  connection  with  India.  Unfortunately,  no-one  seems  to  have  seen  the  like 
in  connection  with  anywhere  else  either.  One  contact  did  say  that  the  designs 
reminded  him  of  those  on  some  medieval  lead  tokens  recovered  from  the  River 
Thames,  but  admitted  that  he  had  never  seen  any  such  pieces  made  of  copper.  He 
further  added  that  it  didn’t  resemble  anything  oriental  that  he  had  ever  come  across 
either!  Since  he  is  extremely  knowledgeable  about  numismatics  generally,  this  poses 
real  problems... 


The  piece  in  Fig.  7 is  an  old  copper  coin  or  token,  one  face  of  which  has  had  the 
letters  IW  - or  MI,  depending  upon  which  way  up  you  hold  it  - cut  or  punched  deeply 
into  the  surface.  The  other  side  has  the  single  letter  L,  in  a "spiked  circle",  cut  or 
punched  into  it.  I haven’t  the  faintest  idea  what  these  letters  signify,' and  it  seems 
futile  to  even  hazard  a guess,  for  we  shall  almost  certainly  never  know,  but  I am 
curious  about  the  underlying  coin  or  token.  The  IW  face  has  very  faint  traces  of  a 
design  - apparently  a winged  horse  standing  atop  an  ornate  shield  of  some  sort  (my 
drawing  is  oriented  so  as  to  show  the  winged  horse  at  the  top).  No  trace  of  any 
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design  is  to  be  seen  on  the  L-face.  It  has  either  worn  smooth  naturally  or  been 
ground  smooth  before  being  inscribed.  My  question  is:  does  anyone  recognise  the 
underlying  coin/token  type  from  anywhere?  Or,  more  to  the  point,  from  anywhen? 
Its  weight,  incidentally,  is  10.24  grams,  so  given  the  wear/grinding  down,  maybe  we 
can  add  10%  or  so  to  this  for  the  original  weight. 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  8 is  a very  worn  silver  coin  (?)  on  a thin  flan  (weight  2.51  grams)  which  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  touched  up  and  possibly  "added  to"  with  an  engraving 
tool.  Now  a great  deal  of  water  must  have  passed  under  the  proverbial  bridge  since 
the  engraving  was  done,  much  of  it,  apparently,  flowing  over  the  coin  itself,  for  both 
engraving  and  underlying  coin  type  are  so  worn  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Fig.  8 shows  about  all  I know.  Obverse:  two  jugate 
busts,  foremost  bearded  and  wearing  a ruff.  Reverse:  three  crowns  and  crossed  sword 
and  sceptre  (?),  or  two  crossed  swords.  I would  be  interested  to  know  if  anyone 
recognises  an  underlying  coin  type  here. 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  9 is  a curiosity  that  came  to  me  with  a note  which  said  simply  that  it  was  "a 
curious  plated  piece  which  seems  to  combine  a Byzantine  design  on  one  side  with  a 
modern  Swiss  design  on  the  other!"  I asked  the  vendor  if  he  had  any  thoughts  at  all 
as  to  what  it  might  be.  "I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea!",  he  replied.  There’s  not  a lot  I 
can  add  to  his  description,  except  to  say  that  it  might  just  as  easily  be  said  to  have 
a Venetian  obverse  and  an  Azores  reverse...!  Seriously,  though,  I guess  that, 
geographically  speaking,  a Venetian  obverse  with  a Swiss  reverse  makes  about  the 
most  sense,  but  who  knows?  Its  origins,  purpose  and  date  remain  obscure:  or  do 
they? 

Fig.  10  is  a recent-looking  copper  piece  which  would  seem  to  hail  from  Recanati  in 
Italy  (about  20  km  south  of  Ancona).  I presume  it  to  be  a commemorative  medalet 
of  some  sort,  but  why  the  obverse  reads  DE  RACANATI,  what  event  is 
commemorated,  and  what  St.  Flavian  has  to  do  with  the  town,  and  whether  the  event 
commemorated  has  anything  to  do  with  him  I have  no  idea.  There  were  two  St. 
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Fig.  10 

Flavians,  one  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  mid-5th  century  AD,  and  the  other 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  early  6th  century  AD  - but  which  of  them  is  referred 
to,  is  not  clear.  There  are  various  reasons  why  a saint  can  be  associated  with  a 
particular  town.  He  may  have  been  bom  there,  have  died  and  been  buried  there,  built 
a church  there,  or  performed  a miracle  there.  Or  - slightly  more  gruesome  - all  or 
part  of  his  earthly  remains  might  have  been  transported  and  buried  there  as  a holy 
relic.  This,  as  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  extraordinary  peregrinations  of 
saintly  relics  during  the  Middle  Ages  will  tell  you,  is  definitely  not  the  same  as  his 
having  died  and  been  buried  there!  Yet  again,  it  could  be  that  a church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Flavian  by  a citizen  of  Recanati  who  had  in  some  way  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  saint  - possibly  well  away  from  Recanati  itself.  However,  having 
checked  out  several  tourist  guides,  I must  admit  that  I have  found  no  record  of  any 
such  church  in  Recanati,  though  I have  found  churches  connected  with  St.  Domenico, 
St.  Agostino  and  St.  Filippo!  In  fact,  to  date,  I have  been  unable  to  trace  any 
connection  between  either  of  the  two  St.  Flavians  and  the  town.  Finally,  the  spelling: 
Josef  Neumann’s  Beschreibung  der  bekanntesten  Kupfermiinzen,  Italy  no.  17409,  lists 
a medieval  coin  with  an  obverse  design  and  legend  (S.FLAVIAN’)  similar  to  Fig.  10, 
with  a similar  reverse  legend  (RECANETI),  but  a different  reverse  type.  Modern 
tourist  guides  and  atlases  spell  the  name  of  the  town  as  RECANATI,  so  why  it 
appears  as  RACANATI  in  Fig.  10  is  a puzzle.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  be  familiar 
with  the  place  and  the  saint,  and  can  explain  all. 


Talking  of  saints,  the  piece  in  Fig.  11  is  a French  religious  medalet  dated  1830, 
rescued  from  a rummage  tray  shortly  before  the  writing  of  this  article.  It  is  made  of 
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brass,  and  the  illustration  here  is  1.5  times  actual  size.  The  obverse  legend  is  C(?) 
MARIE  CONCUE  SANS  PECHE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  QUI  AVONS  RECOURS  A 
VOUS.  The  initial  letter  could  be  a C or  part  of  imperfectly  formed  O,  I’m  not  sure, 
but  whatever,  the  gist  of  the  meaning  is  clear  enough:  "(Blessed?)  Mary  conceived 
without  sin,  pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  you."  That  is,  the  medalet  - dare  one 
say  amulet?  - invokes  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Now,  there  is  nothing  unusual  or 
mysterious  in  this,  so  why  mention  it  here?  Well,  the  fact  is  that  without  really  trying 
I seem  to  have  picked  up  quite  a few  religious  medalets  of  one  kind  or  another  - 
English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  - and  I’ve  started  to  find  them  quite  interesting, 
partly  for  their  iconography  but  mainly  for  the  various  Christian  symbols  that  they 
use.  I am  intrigued,  for  example,  by  what  I take  to  be  two  hearts  on  the  reverse  of 
Fig.  11,  the  one  on  the  right  being  apparently  pierced  by  a dagger.  What  do  these 
signify,  exactly?  Is  there  some  connection  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  here?  I 
don’t  know.  Again,  I am  curious  to  know  if  one  can  pin  down  the  likes  of  Fig.  1 1 
as  originating  from  some  particular  area(s)  of  France,  as  regards  both  manufacture  and 
use,  or  whether  they  were  made  an  worn  more  or  less  generally  throughout  the 
country.  The  Virgin  Mary,  I would  imagine,  occurs  pretty  generally,  but  other 
religious  medalets  associated  with  more  obscure  saints  may  be  more  localised. 
Having  strayed  into  this  fascinating  field  via  the  rummage  tray  relatively  recently,  I 
am  very  much  the  novice  in  it,  and  would  much  appreciate  any  guidance  from  readers 
of  NI  BULLETIN  who  specialise  in  collecting  such  pieces,  French  or  otherwise. 


Fig.  12  is  an  Islamic  medalet  picked  up  from  a junk  box.  It  is  made  of  aluminium. 
My  Arabic  is  far  too  basic  to  cope  with  this,  so  I showed  it  to  a friend  who  is  from 
Morocco.  To  my  surprise  he  had  difficulty  reading  it  - the  reason  being  the  usual  one 
for  Islamic  coins:  the  calligraphic  style  has  obscured  the  actual  reading,  plus  the 
reverse  apparently  contains  a word  or  two  not  in  common  Moroccan  usage.  The 
obverse  is,  I’m  told,  clear  enough:  "There  is  no  power  nor  will  but  with  God."  The 
reverse,  however,  is  more  difficult.  The  phrase  in  the  upper  compartment  would 
appear  to  read:  "Love  me,  O my  God."  The  lower  portion  meant  nothing  to  my 
friend,  and  the  middle  section  not  a great  deal  more,  except  that  in  part  it  seemed  to 
say  something  about  being  ready  for  independence.  Presumably,  then,  the  piece  is  an 
Islamic  religious  and  political  medalet,  hailing,  my  friend  suggested,  from  the  Middle 
East.  But  this  is  very  much  guesswork,  so  if  any  reader  has  seen  pieces  similar  to 
this  and  knows  what  they  are,  I would  be  grateful  to  hear  from  them. 


Fig.  12 
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Fig.  13 


My  final  rummage  tray  puzzles  may  well  not  inspire  much  enthusiasm  amongst  many 
readers,  for  they  are  both  (I  think)  modern  slot-machine  tokens.  I didn’t  have  much 
time  for  such  things  myself  until  recentiy,  for  they  carry  no  sense  of  history  - they 
have  no  "soul",  if  you  like  - and  they  somehow  smack  of  grubby  modem 
commercialism.  But  I began  to  view  them  differently  when  I realised  that  in  a 
century  or  two  collectors  may  well  regard  them  as  we  now  regard  18th  century  token 
coinage  or,  at  a vastly  greater  distance  of  time,  medieval  lead  tokens  or  Roman 
tesserae.  In  a couple  of  centuries  their  grubby  commercialism  will  have  become  a 
corner  of  history.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  they  start  to  seem  more  interesting,  for  we 
today  are  actually  watching  tomorrow’s  numismatic  history  unfold.  That  being  the 
case,  one  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  collectors  of  the  future  will  be  extremely 
grateful  to  those  dedicated  folk  of  today  who  have  set  about  cataloguing  machine 
tokens  and  the  like,  for  without  their  efforts  those  collectors  could  be  as  nonplussed 
by  some  of  our  present  day  tokens  as  we  are  by  many  medieval  lead  tokens,  say  - like 
the  one  in  Fig.  13,  for  example:  I don’t  know  where  this  is  from,  what  date  it  is,  or 
really  how  it  was  used  (Note  1).  How  much  easier  life  would  be  for  us  if  something 
had  been  recorded  about  these  things  at  the  time  they  were  made  and  used! 

There  is  a counter- argument  to  this,  though,  as  expressed  by  M.  I.  Cobwright  in  his 
list  61:  "My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  tell  the  future  nothing  so  that  they  can 
have  the  same  trouble  (and  enjoyment)  that  we  have  collecting,  identifying  and 
cataloguing."  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
cataloguing  isn’t  done  now,  so  much  information  may  have  disappeared  that  it  will 
be  effectively  impossible  for  the  collectors  of  the  future  to  identify  many  pieces  at  all. 
They  will  be  in  the  same  situation  as  I am  now  with  Fig.  13,  in  fact. 


Fig.  14 


Fig.  15 


Whichever  argument  you  go  along  with,  Figs.  14  and  15  give  some  pause  for  thought. 
As  indicated  above,  they  are  probably  both  machine  tokens,  and,  unlike  many  run-of- 
the-mill  utilitarian  specimens,  these  are  aesthetically  quite  pleasing.  Yet  though  both 
must  be  at  most  about  30  years  old,  I don’t  actually  know  much  about  either  of  them: 
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Fig.  14  is  English  and  Fig.  15  Spanish,  if  I can  assume  that  the  countries  where  I 
acquired  them  are  also  the  countries  of  origin.  Since  they  are  so  recent,  historically 
speaking,  I suspect  that  there  are  many  people  around  who  can  tell  me  what  the 
initials  stand  for  on  Fig.  14,  when  this  piece  was  made,  and  where.  I am  hoping  that 
some  of  my  contacts  in  Spain  can  do  likewise  for  Fig.  15.  But  if  no-one  were  to 
catalogue  these  and  similar  pieces  now,  there  could  soon  be  no-one  around  to  ask 
about  them.  So,  to  those  dedicated  folk  out  there  who  are  or  have  been  busy 
cataloguing  such  things:  well  done,  and  keep  at  it! 


Note  1:  It  is  similar  in  style  and  fabric  to  three  pieces  I once  bought  from  a dealer 
who  thought  they  were  from  Abingdon,  near  Oxford,  and  14th  or  15th  century  in  date, 
but  whether  they  were  tavern  tokens  or  workmen’s  tokens  or  what,  he  couldn’t  say. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  similar  to  a "medieval  counter"  from  Wiltshire 
published  by  N.  Du  Quesne-Bird  in  Spinks  Numismatic  Circular  in  November  1967, 
p.296-7.  On  yet  another  hand,  Alan  Miles,  writing  in  the  same  publication  in 
February  1970,  p.48-9,  argued  that  some  of  Mr.  Du  Quesne-Bird’s  counters  may  be 
mid-eighteenth  century  farm  tokens.... 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS 

Numismatics  is  the  indispensable  preliminary,  and  as  such  the  basis,  of  all  studies  as 
it  pertains  to  ancient  times. 

It  is  incontestable  that  she  furnishes  an  incomparable  certainty  in  terms  of  data  of 
chronology,  iconography,  and  the  history  of  the  religions. 

This  science  casts  a new  light  on  geography  and  historical  facts.  It  is  also  true  that 
one  can  find  there  a thousand  bits  of  information  about  the  institutions,  costumes, 
language,  and  architecture  used  by  the  ancient  peoples. 

Finally,  one  could  not  smoke  out  the  exact  notions  about  the  arts  without  having  this 
access. 

There  is  no  source  of  information  which  can  better  produce  correct  data  about  stylistic 
facts  than  numismatics.  For  in  terms  of  money,  the  artist’s  efforts  always  appear 
inherent  to  the  date  and  the  place  of  origin. 

Taken  from  Advertissement  de  la  Revue 
Numismatique,  2nd  Ser.  1856.  Baron  J.  de 
Witte  and  A.  de  Longperier. 

(Translated  and  submitted  by  Robert  Turfboer) 
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THEY  CALL  US  NAMES 


by  Kairos 

As  collectors,  we,  the  numismatists,  are  sometimes  called  crazy.  And  not  only  by  our 
spouses. 

If  they  use  that  term  and  you  ask  them  "Why  do  you  think  that?",  they  usually  tell 
you:  "Who,  in  his  right  mind,  plunks  down  a hundred  bucks  for  one  lousy  dime?" 

Good  point! 

But  it  does  not  matter,  for  we  do  it  just  the  same.  Because  we  know  more  than  they 
do.  Lots  more,  and  we  are  proud  of  that 

Few  people  know  for  a fact  that  it  takes  at  least  10,000  Americans  to  find  a single 
member  of  one  large  national  coin  organization;  and,  what  is  even  more  startling:  we 
also  know  that  it  takes  more  than  300,000  people  before  you  find  one  lonely  lady  club 
member. 

Makes  you  feel  rather  special,  doesn’t  it?  Nutty,  but  rare. 

We  also  know  how  rare  a true  passion  for  coins,  for  history,  for  beauty,  for  research, 
for  being  a custodian  of  rarity  really  is. 

You  know  what? 

I believe  that  we  live  longer  and  happier  than  our  critics  do.  Research  on  aging  hints 
at  that  possibility. 

Did  not  know  that,  did  you? 

Not  so  crazy,  if  one  turns  out  to  be  true;  right? 
********************************************************************* 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

Msr.  Laflamme,  of  Quebec,  has  devised  reversible  paper  money  for  Canada  which  he 
claims  will  save  thousands  of  hours  in  banks  and  businesses  spent  in  sorting  bills  so 
that  they’re  all  right-side  up.  The  Laflamme  design  has  no  top  or  bottom.  One  half 
of  the  bill  is  an  upside  down  versions  of  the  other,  hence  it  is  always  right-side  up, 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  So  far  there  have  been  no  takers  for  his  copyrighted 
"Improved  Reversible  Paper  Money  Design." 

(This  newspaper  account  may  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  then,  however, 
in  1978  through  1981  Brazil  did  employ  the  idea  in  both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  designs  of  its  100,  200,  500,  1000  and  5000  cruzeiro  bank 
notes.) 


(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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HAPSBURG  AT  A POLISH  WEDDING 


Arthur  J.  Majewski,  Detroit,  Michigan,  NI  # 1166 

At  the  first  meeting  in  1995  of  the  Polish  American  Numismatic  Society  a spirited 
discussion  ensued.  On  the  information  agenda  was  the  subject  of  Polish  medals,  or 
the  Polish  government’s  commemoration  of  some  great  event,  contribution  or 
individual. 

The  medal  that  provided  the  liveliest  and  most  interesting  matter  for  discussion  was 
the  memorial  to  the  wedding  of  Polish  King  Wladyslaw  IV  to  Archduchess  Cecylia 
Renata  Hapsburg  of  the  famous  dynasty. 

Initially,  a full  description  of  the  numismatic  item  is  incumbent. 


1637  Commemorative  Marriage  Medal  of  King  Wladyslaw  IV  (reverse) 

Obverse:  The  King  and  Queen  hold  hands  near  a covered  table. 

Overhead  an  angelic  orchestra  is  depicted. 

Reverse:  Allegorical  figures  of  Mars  and  Beilona.  In  their  palms  they 

jointly  hold  a crown  from  which  flames  emanate  coming  from 
two  hearts  below.  On  these  hearts  arms  of  Poland  and 
Hapsburg  appears. 
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Inscription  on  Obverse: 

(outer)  VLADISLAUS  IV  POL  SVEC  Q REX  ET  CAECILIA 

RENATA  ARCHIDUX  AUSTR  SPONSI 
AUGUSTISSIMI  (Wladyslaw  IV  King  of  Poland  and 
Sweden  and  Cecylia  Renata  Archduchess  of  Austria 
most  admirable  married  couple.) 

(inner)  HUNC  PLAUDIT  UTRUMQUE  LATUS  (He  was  bom 

in  the  north,  while  her  name  resounds  of  Austrian 
kings,  praising  them,  in  both  sides  of  the  world.) 

Inscription  on  Reverse: 

(outer)  ASPICE  QUAM  FAUSTO  COEANTI  FOEDERA 

NEXU  SARMATA  LIBERTAS  AUSTRIACUM 
IMPERIUM  (Behold  the  happy  pact  of  powerful 
Poland  and  the  free  Austrian  empire.) 

(inner)  DI  RE  RUM  DOMINI  FACIANT  PLACID  P.  OUP 

DIVOUP.  GUADP.  AT  UT  TANTIS  INSTUD  ET 
ILL  A BONIS. 


Year: 


1637 


Metal: 

Weight: 

Diameter: 

Designer: 


Silver 

65.18  grams 
68.7  mm. 

Sebastian  Dadler  (1586-1657) 


SALZBURG  24  DUCATS  GOLD  COIN 


A very  rare  gold  24  Ducats  coin  (1727-1744)  of  Salzburg  has  on  its  obverse  the 
Archbishop  Leopold  Anton  Eleutherius,  Baron  of  Firmian.  The  reverse  shows  an 
amazingly  detailed  view  of  Salzburg. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Chinese 
cash-style  coins  Schroeder  1-5;  Toda  5;  Toda  11;  Toda  12;  Toda  18;  Toda  21-23; 
Toda  37;  Toda  38;  Toda  50;  Toda  51;  Toda  53;  and  Toda  64-65  wanted  for  my 
collection.  If  not  for  sale,  I would  like  a rubbing  of  both  sides  with  its  weight. 
Please  write  first  or  call  me  at  703-560-0744. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  N.I  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/ Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  Rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  French 
Cochinchina  50  Cents  1884  KM-6  wanted  in  circulated  condition  for  my  collection. 
Please  write  first  or  call  me  at  703-560-0744. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  USE  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  Please  see  page 
270  of  the  December,  1994  issue  for  a reminder  of  the  new  rules  for  using  the 
Member  Notice  Page.  "For  Sale"  items  will  be  accepted  in  the  future,  but  will  be 
restricted  from  offering  specific  prices  or  values.  Also,  preference  will  be  given  to 
notices  for  research,  wanted  items  and  trades. 


****************************************** ************************** 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Hungarian  oval  9 ducats  a medal , not  a coin 

May  I correct  the  information  given  regarding  the  George  Basta  oval  (NIB,  Feb.  1995, 
p.47).  It  is  not  a coin,  but  a medal,  struck  in  different  weights  and  sizes,  both  gold 
and  silver.  (9  ducats  = 31-1/2  gr.,  8 ducats  28  gr.  7 ducats  24.2  gr.  in  gold). 

Resch  clearly  lists  the  items  among  the  medals  (No.  43-52  including  the  silver),  while 
coins  are  listed  separately  in  the  first  part  of  is  book  (none  from  Basta). 

Furthermore,  Basta  was  not  King  of  Transylvania!  He  was  commanding  general  of 
the  Habsburg  army  in  Transylvania,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  wording  on  the  medal: 
....TRANS  CAPIT  GENERAL. 

Basta  is  remembered  for  having  ordered  the  murder  of  Woiwode  Michael.  By  the 
hungarian  nationalists  he  was  considered  a "real  bastard  ' (pun  on  his  name  intended!). 
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Francis  B.  Bessenyey 
New  York,  New  York 


